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The Withdrawing of “Religion” from Schools 
by Competing Religions. 

Without the religious incentive it is doubt- 
ful whether education, as a concern of parents 
for their offspring, would be pursued on earth. 
A yearning for children’s and others’ welfare 
is of the Source of all Good; and so it is of 
spiritual origin. By education is meant the 
development of what is good or best in man 
with a view to fitting him for a higher state 
expected in the future. The highest state is 
that which religion promises, and so all forms 
of religion demand some training of their sub- 
jects for the prize of their promise. A father 
lately said to some of us, ‘‘We always meant 
our daughter should be better than we were;’’ 
and her parents are delighted that their as- 
pirations even now seem realized. Centuries 
earlier, another echoed the real, but some- 
times darkly obscured, yearning of every par- 
ent: ‘“‘I have no greater joy than to see my 
children walking in the truth.” Even when 
gross error is taught to a nation as truth, 
parents seek to conform their children to it, 
not because it is error, but because they have 
been persuaded it is the truth. A parent, be- 
cause he is a parent, wants his child trained 
for the best, and therefore for the religious 
best. Even if religious doctrine be divorced 
from schools, still schools are sought unto for 
such betterment of the mind as they will give, 
such enlargement of it for higher things. 

This exclusion of religious doctrine from pub- 
lic schools is not because all classes and sects 
do not desire religious truth inculcated in their 
children, but because of a jealousy of some 
lest it may not be of their own ecclesiastical 
stamp. These practically say, ‘‘Unless it is 
our brand of doctrine that is taught, none 
shall be taught.” Then when the Holy Scrip- 
tures, though most largely recognized in civi- 


lized lands as the highest literary storehouse 
of religion and righteousness, are cast out 
from the schools, along with vocal prayers 
and hymns, the same who have conspired to 
banish all these vestiges of religious expres- 
sion turn round and arraign the public school 
system as devoid of all religious element and 
**dangerous because godless.”” But at whose bid- 
ding were they stripped of intended means of 
religion? By the same who denounce the schools 
for this condition of the complainers’ making. 
Such is the usual respect returned to those 
who surrender religious principle, by those 
whom they have accommodated. 

Since now it has come to pass that public 
education has in its outward form become by 
law mostly secularized, there seems no re- 
course for religiously concerned parents but 
to the setting up of denominational schools in 
which their religious views may have free 
opportunity. This need has long been antici- 
pated Sy the Society of Friends, whose re- 
ligious doctrines, from near the time of its 
origin, have been safe-guarded in schools 
founded by Friends ‘‘for the religious and 
guarded education of their children.” In no 
other schools would our religious principles 
have been a definite accompaniment of educa- 
tion. Had these specific views been made 
and kept more definite to the minds of youth, 
the spirit of our doctrine would not have been 
replaced by the wind of doctrine so much as 
now appears. Not now would large and major 
sections still holding the name of Friends on 
the very grounds from which Friends first 
came out, be excusing themselves by saying 
‘We have been converted by our converts!” 
They, admitted as members unconvinced of 
that which gave the Society a distinct right of 
existence, have drawn us under the same non- 
convincement to meet them more than half 
way, or the whole of the way.” 

An eminent investigator of the religious life 
of children tells us that the child in his early 
years, up to twelve, will implicitly believe any 
form of religion that is taught him. This is 
his age of credulity, of undoubting receptiv- 
ity. Between twelve and sixteen a doubting 
condition comes up. This is the critical pe- 
riod which the Jesuits, the shrewdest of all 
educators, take in hand, to shape the faith of 
youth into settled Romanism. Here the nat- 
ural doubts need to be met, and parried, or 
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turned into courses of convincement, and 
guided into such establishment that ‘‘when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” The un- 
settled time is the best settling time for the 
understanding teacher to fix the bias upon be- 
liefs. It may be doubted whether our train- 
ers for Friends’ doctrines are thus wise in 
their generation. Therefore it may not be 
doubted why the general discernment of doc- 
trine and testimony among us has become so 
nebulous. 

The abolition of the Bible and of stated doc- 
trine from schools need not leave so great an 
unspiritual vacuum in their nurture and influ- 
ence as our zeal for the letter might fear. 
“The kingdom of God is not in word but in 
power.” And the power of an endless life in 
a Christian teacher makes him or her a priest 
unto God of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers, that will not fail of a religious minis- 
try. Though the printed Bible be in sight or 
not, yet as it is often said, “A Christian life is 
the only Bible that the majority of people will 
read.” A school, in its established respect 
for a truly Christian teacher, will learn to es- 
teem the book and the Christ of which he or 
she is a living epistle, and as there will be no 
concealment of the fact that such a teacher is 
a lover of the sacred Scriptures, such com- 
mendation of them will be attractive to their 
contents, and by no means so tiresome as the 
perfunctory reading of the Bible often is. 
Yet we deem the frequent reading and learn- 
ing of the Scriptures indispensable to the true 
purposes of education. But the absence of 
them is not wholly irreparable where in living 
editions of them the life represents the letter 
and adorns the doctrine. 

It is refreshing to observe the advanced 
spiritual ground on which education is placed 
by lecturers who have investigated the inner 
history or the child’s mind. Many of their 
utterances seem like Quaker sermons repro- 
cuced. 

Also a large class of the teachers in the 
land are religiously concerned. They would 
never have taken up such a work except under 
spiritual aspirations in themselves and for the 
elevation of others. ‘They may have no tech- 
nical profession of a special religion, but they 
have a measure and manifestation of the Di- 
vine Spirit and so of Him who came not to 
please Himself. Instrumentally ‘‘a little child 
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shal! lead them,” and spiritually He who was | should I hide my guilty head in the day of a aac S neg 
recompense? | will pray, therefore, for bless- | At a Meeting for Sufferings held in Philadel. 


the holy child Jesus. Through such spirits in 
education public schools are, in an undercur- 
rent of life and motive, more religious in a 
Christian sense than appears on the surface. 

We cannot speak so highly of the contamina- | 
ting associations of youth with youth bred in| 
contaminating households or neighborhoods. 
Even in schools set for a guarded religious 
education, these are the chief bane of influ- 
ence. But what seems fou! ground is no dis- 
couragement against the planting of the seed. 
As the seed is cleaner than the ground, so will 
the harvest be, in its coming up higher. The 
seed is our ground for courage, and the good 
seed is the Word of God, primarily neither a 
300k nor formulated dogma, but the Life which 
inspired the Book and is the witness for the 
truth of doctrine. These seeds of life lodged 
in the inner being of children, will in their 
true development yet require the Book and 
discern sound doctrine. 


seats pai itt 
-The Strenuous Life. 

There are men, and plenty of them, who 
start the business of the day, or thinking 
about the business of the day, almost as soon 
as they are out of bed, and keep it up with 
scarcely an interval until they turn in at 
night. The business telegrams and letters 
brought to the bed room in the morning and 
the continuation of mental labor and worry 
into the small hours of the next morning, un- 
til sheer inability to go on compels a reluctant 
halt for sleep, are evil modern phenomena 
that occur too often. And the hurried mid- 
day lunch is not worse for the digestion than 
it is for the mind, which is thus cheated ot 
its due pause for rest. This is certainly not 
the way to get most work done in the long run. 
The men who have put most work into their 
lives and been able to keep on longest at it 
have been men, like Gladstone, who knew the 
full value of absolutely banishing work from 
their minds for some time every day. In the 
height of political excitement Gladstone could 
always contrive to shut out politics and official 
business for an hour or two while he read 
Greek or a story. 

One may seek his relaxation with a tennis 
racket or a bicycle, another with a book, an- 
other in talk (not about business); but com- 
plete relaxation in some form every man 
should have every day. And an entire and ab- 
solute holiday, long enough to count, is no 
less indispensable every year. The meaning 
of ‘‘rest” varies with the individual; to one 
it is rest to climb the Alps or cycle fifty miles 
a day, to another to lie under a tree or on the 
heach. But in some form the rest is inevita- 
ble, unless the breakdown is to come. The 
hour from which business is entirely excluded 
every day, the weeks from which it is entirely 
excluded every year, must never be neglected 
by the man who means to last.—London Ex- 
press. 


ALAs! if my best Friend, who laid down his 
life for me, were to remember all the instan- 
ces in which I have neglected Him, and to 
plead them against me in judgment, where 


ings upon my friends, though they cease to be 
so, and upon my enemies, though they con- 
tinue such.— Cowper, 


¥ ; 
The Spoiled Child. 
This article is not meant as a plea, nor even 
as an excuse, for the spoiling of children; but 
it is a protest to parents against spoiling a 


; child and then blaming him for being what he 


becomes through his parents’ mistakes. 

We hear in these days a great deal about 
the ingratitude and lack of respect of Ameri- 
can children toward their parents. That the 
parents themselves ure to blame in most in- 
stances cannot be denied by any one who will 
take the trouble to.study the cause of this 
state vf affairs. When fathers and mothers 
realize that lack of discipline comes nearer to 
cruelty than to kindness, we shall have fewer 
children who have not learned to respect old 
age and who do not know the beauty of the 
Fifth Commandment. 

The mistakes most parents make is in being 
too unselfish. Unselfishness in a parent, car- 
ried beyond a certain point, encourages sel- 
fishness in the child. Fathers and mothers 
work and save and deny themselves for the 
benefit of their offspring, consoling themselves 
with the hope that when the little ones are 
grown their reward will come; but it too often 
happens that when the sons and daughters 
reach the stage where it is possible for them 
to make life easier for their parents they have 
become so accustomed to seeing father and 
mother ‘‘doing without” that they never even 
realize that this condition of affairs ought to 
be reversed. The one argument in favor of 
boarding schools for children whose parents 
are living is that in them a child learns to take 
his chances with other children. At home his 
parents love him whether he is cross and surly 
or sweet-tempered and affectionate ; at board- 
ing school he soon discovers that if he would 
he loved by his teachers he must be lovable ; 
if he would win friends among his companions 
he must show himself friendly. 

It is not fair to a child whose parents have 
allowed him to grow up selfish that the world 
should blame him because he is so; but the 
world does just that. It is too busy to probe 
below what we seem to be, to learn what we 
are; and when it finds a man or a woman who 
is selfish, whe expects too much of it, it does 
not argue the matter—it simply lets that man 
or that woman alone. 

This is why parents should look beyond the 
present moment in dealing with their little 
ones. We all desire for our children, when 
they shall have become men and women, hap- 
piness, success, power. Shal! we not, then, 
do all we can to fit them to fill the positions 
we crave for them? Do we not all know peo- 
ple whose power to control others is lost 
through inability to control themselves? 

The greatest kindness we can do the little 
ones, who may owe the happiness or the mis- 
ery of their after lives to our direction of 
their earlier years, is to instil into them that 
mastery of self which is the foundation of a 
well-balanced nature, and without which no 
man or woman can attain to a high degree of 
development—physically, mentally, or mor- 
ally. —The Household. 





——— 
For “ THE Frignp.” 
phia the 15th of ye 4th Mo., 1779. the fol. 
lowing Epistle was communicated to this 

Meeting, and the seasonable advice therein 

contained being well approved, is earnestly 

recommended to the serious attention of 

Friends within the compass of the Yearly 

Meeting for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 

An Epistle from the national Half-year’s 
Meeting, held in Dublin, by adjournments, 
from ye 3d Day of ye Fifth Month, 1772, to 
ye 7th of ye same, inclusive. To the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings, and other Meetings 
of Discipline of Friends in Ireland. 

DEAR FRIENDS AND BRETHREN: 

We have, in this our general assembly, been 
deeply affected and humbled under the sorrow- 
ful view and feeling of the declined state of 
many in our Society from the Life and Power 
of pure Religion; and that humble, self-deny- 
ing conversation which it leads into; and under 
this concern we have been afresh made feel- 
ingly sensible of the great loss and hurt that 
both individuals, and the Society in general, 
have sustained by letting out the mind and 
affections after great things in this life; many 
of the professors of Truth, as it is in Jesus, 
departing from under the discipline of his holy 
cross, have let up an high and aspiring mind, 
that affects ostentation and show. and seeks 
after many superfluities, to gratify the vain 
and ambitious cravings of the unmortified part 
in them; the noble simplicity of manners, 
habit, and deportment, which Truth led, and 
still leads into, hath been much departed 
from; the plainness of apparel which distin- 
guished our religious profession is by too 
many despised, and the testimony which we 
have been called to bear against the unstable 
foolish fashions of the world has been tram- 
pled as under foot; the mind, not limited by 
the girdle of Truth, hath coveted an evil cov- 
etousness; the wedge of gold and the Baby- 
lonish garment have been the abjects of its 
inordinate desire. And one exampling an- 
other, and the lesser fondly copying after the 
greater, an evil emulation hath gotten in, not 
provoking one another to love and good works, 
but vying with each other in the grandeur of 
their houses, the order and provision of their 
tables, the richness of their furniture, and the 
gaiety of their own dress, and that of their 
children, contrary to the self-denial, the hu- 
mility and meekness prescribed by the gospel 
of Christ, in which they profess to believe, 
and the constant tenor of the salutary advices 
of the Society they profess themselves mem- 
bers of, from the beginning to this very day. 

Every superfluous thing occasions a super- 
fluity of expense; and superfluity of expense 
tequires extensive, and frequently exorbitant 
and precarious engagements in trade, beyond 
the capital and abilities of the managers to 
support it. And when their own fails, many 
tvo frequently keep up dishonourable state on 
the pro;erty of other men, till insolvency 
fatally ensues to the ruin of themselves and 
families, the loss and damage of their cred- 
itors, the reproach of Truth, and the great 
trouble of friends, who are concerned to keep 
good order amongst us. 

It is an undoubted truth, that the Society 
which doth not frequently recur to its first 
principles will go to decay; if then we look 
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back to our beginning we shall find, that from 
the beginning it was not so; in a postscript to | 
an early epistle from the Province-meeting at 
Castledermot we have this lively description 
of the effect Truth had in that day. ‘‘Then 
(say they) great trade was a great burthen, 
and great concerns a great trouble; all need- 
less things, fine houses, rich furniture, gaudy 
apparel, were an eye-sore; our eye being sin- 
gle to the Lord, and the inshining of his Light 
jn our hearts, which gave us the sight of the 
knowledve of the glory of God; this so affected 
our minds, that it stained the glory of all 
earthly things, and they bore no mastery with 
us.” The divine principle of Light and Grace 
remains still the same, and would work the 
same effect in us, if we were obedient thereto! 
would even introduce gradually, by the opera- 
tion of its divine power, the new creation in 
Christ Jesus, whereby man, returning from 
the fall, would be placed in dominion over all 
the creatures. 

We are therefore, dear Friends, impressed 
with a zealous concern of mind. in this day of 
trial, when ‘‘the judgments of the Lord are in 
the earth, that the inhabitants thereof may 
learn righteousness.”—Isa. 26:9. As this 
isa time of danger, uncertainty, and distrust, 
we most earnestly desire that friends may let 
their moderation in all things appear, that 
those who have launched out extensively in 
trade, with as little delay as possible, set 
about contracting their engagements therein 
intoa moderate compass, and instead of risqu- 
ing the reputation of Truth, the peace of their 
own minds, and the welfare of their immortal 
souls, in grasping at things beyond their 
reach, in order to provide for superfluous ex- 
pense, reduce their wants and expenses within 
the limits and bounds of Truth, and then a 
little trade with frugality and industry will be 
found sufficient. 

The love of money is a sore evil, ‘‘which 
while some have coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows."’—1 Tim., 6: 10. 
Let the Truth itself therefore, dear Friends, 
moderate and limit us in our pursuits: ‘‘A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he  possesseth.’’—Luke 
22:15. And the limitation and order pre- 
scribed by him who is the Truth, the Way, and 
the Life, is this: ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’’—Mat. 6 : 33. 
Many, who have transgressed this holy bound- 
ary, and reversed this heavenly order, in giv- 
ing the preference to the pursuit of earthly 
professions, have in themselves, or their off- 
spring, furnished a verifying proof of the 
declaration of the Almighty by his prophet, 
viz: ‘‘Ye looked for much, and lo it came to 
little; and when ye brought it home, | did 
blow upon it: Why? saith the Lord of Hosts, 
because of mine house that is waste, and ye 
run every man to his own house.”—Hag. 1:9. 

And let those, whom Divine Providence hath 
prospered and blest with abundance of the 
good things of this life, ever bear in remem- 
brance, that ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.”,—Psal. 24:1. And that we 
are accountable stewards, each for his share, 
of the manifold mercies we receive at his 
hand. Let them then as good stewards use 
he same with a due regard to the pointings 


| thereby setting an evil example to others 
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and limitations of Truth, not indulging them- 
selves in any thing wherein is excess; and 


whose abilities cannot well bear the expense, 
and yet from the depravity of human nature 
may be tempted to copy after them. For 
those of the foremost rank in Society, by the 
assistance of Divine Grace, may do much 
good; or neglecting it, by the influence of 
their example occasion much evil therein. 
We therefore earnestly desire, that those who 
are thus favoured may seriously co-operate 
with our concern in setting a good example; 
and we hope it will have a happy influence on 
others, who may be discouraged from aiming 
at expense unbecoming their circumstances, 
when they behold those, who have it in their 
power, decline it through their regard to 
Truth, and for preserving inviolate the testi- 
mony of a good conscience toward God; the 
experienced apostle very pathetically, in his 
directions to Timothy, points out the particu- 
lar duty of this class of Christians: ‘‘Charge 
them that are rich in this world that they be 
not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy; that they do good, that they 
be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate; laying up in store for 
themselves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may lay hold on eternal 
life.”—I Tim. 6:17, 18, 19. 

Finally, Brethren and Sisters, as example 
must accompany precept, if we be sincere to- 
ward (od, we desire especially that ministers, 
elders, overseers, and other active members 
in the Society, may seriously, in the first place, 
set about this necessary work of retrenching 
and reformation where needful; that their 
nearest conuexions, their children and fami- 
lies, in regard to the point of view in which 
their partners in life and parents are placed, 
may lay to heart the evil consequences of their 
deviating from the simplicity of Truth, and 
the pernicious influence of their evil example; 
that these, and the children the Lord hath 
given them, being as signs and good examples 
from the Lord of Hosts, they may go forth 
strengthened bv the cleansing of their own 
hands and those of their families, and so be 
enabled to say to the flock, ‘‘Follow us as we 
follow Christ.’’ And that parents heads of 
families, and all friends, each in their proper 
places, may be engaged to wash their hands 
in innocency, and be qualified to encompass 
the Lord’s holy altar, that the ‘‘offerings of 
Judah and Jerusalem may be pleasant to the 
Lord, as in days of old, and as in former 
years.” 

In the extendings of that real affection, 
which desires your present and everlasting 
well-being, we salute you, and conclude. 

Your Friends and Brethren. 
Signed on behalf of our said Meeting, by 
JOHN GOUGH, Clerk. 


> 





THE Bible illustrates the best elements of 
historical writing: and every page gives proof 
that its writers wrote in the conscious pres- 
Its biographies are 
matchless; this difficult species of writing is 
dominates 
every part; infirmities and excellencies are 
This fact is an evidence 
of its inspiration; uninspired writers would 


ence of the living God. 
here seen to perfection. Truth 


faithfully portrayed. 
































































have denied or concealed the sins, and would 
have magnified or created the virtues of their 
heroes. Its influence or language is wonder- 
ful; it has fixed the form of our language, and 
it ennobles and exalts every language into 
which it is translated.— Robert Stuart Mac Ar- 
thur. 
Livable. 

A neighbor, speaking of another, called her 
“‘livable.” 

**Livable?’’ 
able? That must be a local word. 
think I ever heard it before.”’ 

‘“*lt may be local,’’ was the answer, ‘‘and 
it may be bad, and it may be good; but it’s 
just what | mean. She’s livable. She’s been 
brought up in a large family, and she’s had to 
be, if she meant to be comfortable herself and 
let other folks be comfortable, too. There 
were more livable folks when | was a girl than 
there are now, and | think the large families 
had a good deal to do with it, though of course 
not everything. 

‘*There were plenty of people then whe 
never got their corners worn down, no matter 
how many brothers and sisters they had: but 
even when they rasped, those days, they got 
along together after a fashion. 

‘*Nowadays! Sometimes it stumps me fair 
and square why the nice people I know in nice 
families can’t seem to stand each other’s little 
ways. 

**T don’t say it is not so, when the doctors 

say they can’t, and it generally ends in doctors, 
I suppose they truly can’t. It’s nerves, and 
nobody understands nerves unless the doctors, 
and I’m a long way from being sure that 
they do. 

‘*But just count up sometime the families 
where there’s always one member mysteriously 
off visiting, and then the number of folks you 
know that separate when they’d naturally stay 
together, if only they could hit it off—lone 
sisters and only surviving bachelor brothers, 
and mothers and only daughters, and all sorts 
of family remnants that ought to be each 
other’s best eomforts. But as soon as they 
try living together, one of them gets nervous 
prostration, or is ordered off quick to travel 
somewhere where the climate don’t agree with 
the other one. 

‘*They’re fond enough of each other, gener- 
ally, and they aren’t generally ugly-tempered. 
They’re just not livable. 

‘It can’t be endured always, and it can’t 
be cured sometimes; but I’m firm in believing 
it could be often prevented. If, when folks 
first began to harden in their own little ‘ways,’ 
and fret over the ‘cranks’ of those they care 
most for, they’d stop and think where they 
were getting to, nine times out of ten they’d 
pull up in time, and get their nerves and feel- 
ings and foolish frettings tight in hand befcre 
they ran away with them! And outside the 
great, deep foundation virtues, if | had a 
daughter, the little virtue—if it is a little vir- 
tue—I’d choose for her, would be just that 
being livable. It’s an all-round, lifelong bless- 
ing to whomsoever it concerns.’”’—Late paper. 

Few THINGS AND MANY.—Christ’s call to 
special service comes to us when we are en- 
gaged in the faithful discharge of our ordina- 
ry work. This is a lesson written large across 


repeated her listener, ‘‘Liv- 
1 don’t 
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the page of Scripture. It was when Moses THE MID-WEEK HOUR. the house, weeping and exhorting them, ip the wl 
was feeding his father-in-law’s flocks that he Only a few of us gathered in ; Indian, to turn to God, believe and live, his 88. 
was called to be the leader of Israel; it was From the worldly jar and worry and din, ‘‘We had a good meeting, for many of the said. 
when Gideon was threshing his wheat in the To the midweek hour of prayer; family wept. . . . Sam’s 
wine-press that he received his commission to wear ch get hae Sai a j ‘* After we retired, brother Mononcue asked Alexa 
destroy the Midianites; it was from the sheep- ‘entemh-atihe aa ad ae one me: . said it 
folds of Bethlehem that David was called to . ‘< “Ig this man religious?’ to his 
the throne; it was from their boats and their The angels of Love and peace came near, ‘I said. ‘Yes, I believe so.’ 
nets that the apostles were called to evangel- And hushed all clamor and strife and fear ‘***How can this be,’ said he, ‘while he 
ize the world. How important is the lesson In the hearts of the gathered few; keeps and sells the fire waters? I thought TH 
this teaches us! Faithful discharge of the on te yo the place, that religious men were to love God and all 1869 
task nearest us, however humble it be, is the aan aianaal on ; mia tae men, and not do any evil; and can there be q jssual 
best preparation for the greatest work God P ‘ worse evil than the keeping and measuring out prepa 
can call us to. The man who thinks his pres- Then crosses that seem too hard to bear, this destructive thing which makes men crazy, flags 
ent work beneath him will never rise above it. And losses that burdened life with care, and leads them to commit any crime, even of th 
a Grew light in faith’s bright rays: murder?’ will | 
For * THE FRIEND.” So blest the joy of the sacred hour ‘‘T told him it was a great evil and sin, and curre 
aYMN OF PEACE. When hearts respond to the Spirit’s power, I could not see how any man could be good ton V 
Lo! the era is dawning by prophets foretold, In the joy of prayer and praise. and practice it; that it never did any good, from 
eee oo me ee y omnaed As back to the work of the world we went _| but was always productive of the worst crimes, bust 
But blest deeds of kindness their hands shall em-| Each heart was on willing service bent te tet ee a ee ee oe 
ploy. The blessing of love to share; kept out of the Church, or turned out if they profil 
Peace, peace, beautiful peace, With souls revived, and hearts made strong, were in and would not quit it. its | 
The world shall rejoice in this beautiful peace. The power of the word to pass along “‘T agreed with him in sentiment; so, after whic 
From that holy hour of aye. prayer, we spread our blankets and committed pres: 
The a hosts are coming that ne’er shall retreat, —S. Jean Walker. | ourselves to sleep.” St 
Behold on the mountains their beautiful feet, . “4h usi i isor- stam 
fe hy auteur Te Car Vo of Wonneay, the Wyuna], 0* aster son omntig te digs] 
And ager of the desert with roses shall bloom; — — me. ‘ his tribe, the Wyandottes, because of the fire leav 
Peace, peace, glorious pence: | When Judge Raymond, the appointee for water brought to his people by the whites, he bala 
The world shall rejoice in this glorious peace. the new judicial district of the United States | pertinently asked: “‘What good can it do to wit 
Court in the Indian Territory, made his first |} men to make and send out poison to kill their ical 
The sword’s bloody carnage is nearing its end, charge to the Grand Jury the other day, he| friends? Why this is worse than our Indians stan 
When men shall their spears into pruning hooks | drew their particular attention to the Govern- | killing one another with knife and tomahawk. the 
bend, ment statute prohibiting the manufacture or|If the white people would hang them all up of A 
The lion and lamb together shall feed, sale of intoxicants in the Territory, and, tell-| that make it and sell it, they would soon leave N 
eee — ace shell lead, ing them it was his belief that a very large | it off, and then the world would have peace.” _ 
: Pap ge veges ; proportion of all the overt crimes were due to| Well, here is an untutored Indian, who, in 10r 
The worl chan Ge glad fn this wenderfel peace. strong drink, asked them to make inquiry | his guilelessness, is persuaded that the liquor All 
A high court of justice the world shall maintain, | faithfully as to every violation of this liquor | business is worse than the old-time tomahawk- tot 
Through which all the nations shall victory gain, | Statute, and present an indictment against|ing, and that those who hand out to their the 
There’s a glad day coming when carnage shall | every offender. fellow men that which steals away their brains firs 
cease, In my library there is a book written by | and leads them to commit murder are abettors nor 
And man be restored to an Eden of peace. James B. Finley, and published in Cincinnati, | of the evil deed, and if justice had its due the 
Mankind a wee Seine ee nearly fifty years ago, entitled ‘‘Life Among | should be hanged. 
ee een the Indians,” or ‘‘Personal Reminiscences and| So summary a corrective as that I do not 
Oh! the world has grown weary with bloodshed | Historical Incidents Illustrative of Indian Life | endorse; but, were the good Mononcue now Th 
and wrong, and Character.” living, I have no doubt he would heartily oct 
It longs for the strains of the jubilee song, Pastor Finley was a Methodist, residing for | thank Judge (. W. Raymond, who at Musco- dre 
The glad day is nearing when carnage shall cease, | years subsequent to the notable Treaty of| gee, is not far distant from the reservation Ch 
For Immanuel’s realm is a kingdom of peace. Greenville, among the Wyandottes, Iccated in| home of the Wyandottes, on the upper waters Vie 
Peace, peace, wonderful peace! the region between the Maumee and Scioto] of the Neosho in the northeasterly corner of up 
In Immanuel’s realm is a eae nia rivers. the Indian Territory. Would not Mononcue of 
. s : Fi ee age eee It is remarkable how often the subject of | also say ‘‘I agree,” to that conviction of the mé 
aE, Se, Seen Mie: LE, SE. liquor drinking, as a baneful factor in the Methodist Comannes which affirms that ‘‘the at 
; a a ; work of Christianizing the red man, darkens | liquor traffic cannot be licensed without sin?” th 
HE who hath appointed thee thy task will pro-| the course of the narrative. I will select two | It is a happy presage for the Indians of every he 
portion it to thy strength and thy strength to| passages only. They relate to the convert, |tribe that the training school at Carlisle to 
the burden which He lays upon thee. He who} Mononcue, a remarkable man, earnest in ex- | stands for Total Abstinence.—Josiah W. Leeds, 
maketh the seed grow thou knowest not how | hortation and prayer. in The Redman and Helper. ce 
and seest not, will, thou knowest not how, ‘*Late in the evening we reached the Lower fi 
ripen the seed which He hath sown in thy heart | Rapids of the Maumee River, and forded it| THe SIMPLICITY OF GREATNESS.—Many years th 
and leaven thee by the secret working of his just above the principal rapid. We rode ten|ago the licentiates of Princeton Seminary tt 
good Spirit. Thou mayest not see the change | miles that night, and put up at a public house | were in the habit of preaching at a station b 
thyself, but He will gradually change thee, | kept by a man who had made a profession of | some distance from that place. Among theit P 
make thee another man. Only yield thyself | religion.” habitual hearers, was a sincere and humble, st 
to his moulding hand, as clay to the potter, hav-| Before retiring to rest after an exceedingly | but uneducated Christian slave called Uncle a 
ing no wishes of thy own, but seeking in sin- | arduous travel, the guests rendered thanks to | Sam, who on his return home would try to tell d 
cerity however faint, to have his will fulfilled | the Almighty for his loving kindness and care. | his mistress what he could remember of the 0 
in thee, and He will teach thee what to pray | The narrative continues: sermon, but he would always complain that the b 
for and will give thee what He teaches thee.| «+My old friend (Mononcue’s) soul was fired | students were too deep and learned for him. t 
He will retrace his own image on thee line by | with his theme, and he prayed as if the heav-| One day, however, he came home in great t 
line. effacing by his grace and gracious disci- | ens and the earth were coming together. good humor, saying that a poor ‘‘unlarnt” old 8 
pline the marks and spots of sin which have} «*When we arose from our knees, he and man, just like himself, had preached that day, 8 
defaced it.—Edward B. Pusey. Gray Eyes went and shook hands with all in| who he supposed, was hardly fit to preach to n 
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the white people; but he was glad he came for | that dams and other impediments have a ben- knowing how. Some children are so unlucky 
his sake, for he could remember what he had | eficial effect upon the condition of water in as to be born with their hip-joint out of its 
gid. On inquiry it was found that Uncle | river channels. socket. Of course unless the joint can be put 
‘am’s ‘‘unlarnt” old preacher, was Archibald; The promulgation of these facts led to an in place such children are cruelly crippled for 
jlexander, who when he heard the criticism | entire change in the ideas concerning the dis- | life. This misfortune had happened to the 
said it was the highest compliment ever paid | tance necessary for stream purification, and it | little daughter of Armour. He learned that 
to his preaching. —Selected. is now understood that no hard and fast rules the surgeon who succeeded best in these hip- 








: can be set for guidance in determining the| joint cases was Professor Lorenz, of Vienna, 
Science and Industr J: purifying power of any water-course. A Royal|so he opened negotiations with Professor Lo- 





renz, and was able to induce him to come to 
Chicago and put little Lolita Armour’s hip to 
rights. He came and did the operation. The 
next day he went to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and there in the amphitheatre, 
with eight hundred doctors and students look- 
ing at him, he did for nine afflicted children 
the same service he had done for Armour’s 
child. The newspaper account of how he did 
it describes the unconscious child brought to 
him, the ‘‘large projection at the hip-joint 
caused by the head of the dislocated femur,” 
and the corresponding depression in the groin, 
‘‘deep and discolored, with the surrounding 
flesh shrunken and unnatural in appearance,’’ 
showing where the head of the bone belonged. 
Then, the despatch says: 

‘‘The surgeon took the leg in his hands, 
drew it up at right angles to the body, and, 
holding it, paused to say: ‘The manipulations 
I am about to make might with ease break the 
bones of the leg. It is not necessary to break 
bones, however. It is only necessary to know 
how to handle them.” A series of rapid, deft 
turns, twists, and pulls followed. Suddenly 
the surgeon paused. He held the leg in one 
hand and pointed with the other to the spot 
where the dislocation had been so apparent. 
The spectators then saw the culminating point 
of the operation. The ugly protrusion was 
gone; the depression beside it was gone, too, 
and except for the discoloration of the flesh, 
the entire hip appeared like the other. The 
eight hundred onlookers broke out in applause. 
No knife had been used, nothing had been 
done, as was formerly believed indispensable 
to prepare the socket for the presence of the 
dislocated femur. Knowledge, skill, a certain 
amount of daring and precision of movement, 
which showed a knowledge to a hair’s-breadth 
of how far to move and twist, had wrought 
what medical men say will be a cure. It had 
taken five minutes.” 

We all clap our hands with the eight hun- 
dred who saw that miracle of skill. How it 
happened that a surgeon from Vienna could do 
what no surgeon in Chicago knew how to do 
is not explained. But it has so happened, 
and enviable the privilege of Dr. Lorenz in 
discovering to his American brethren a pro- 
cess so merciful, so efficacious, and appar- 
ently, so simple. There seems to be no doubt 
that the operation is efficacious. Dr. Lorenz 
says that the cure is permanent in every case 
when the bandages are taken off.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Tae New Stamps.—-For the first time since | Commission, appointed to inquire into the con- 
1869 the Post Office Department, with the| ditions of England’s rivers, reporting to the 
issuance of the new series of stamps now in| English Parliament in the early seventies, held 
preparation, will make use of the American|that no stream in the United Kingdom was 
flags in one of its designs. This will be a part | sufficiently long to effect its own purification. 
of the two-cent stamp, which, by the way. | The familiar and oft-quoted principle is that a 
will bear little resemblaace to the one now | stream purifies itself in twenty miles, but how 
current. The familiar portrait of Washing-| this distance was ever aetermined or who was 
ton will be succeeded by a photograph taken| responsible for its general acceptance is a 
from Gilbert Stuart’s famous painting. The| matter of doubt; certain it is that the state- 
bust of Washington, so long known to the| ment is entirely wrong in the majorify of 
stamp-using public was drawn from Houdon’s| cases. Pettenkoffer, Hering, Stearns, and 
profile cast. Let the public, then, soon take | others have given formule which are undoubt- 
its last view of the likeness of Washington, | edly true for the rivers upon which these gen- 
which is doubtless more than any other im-|tlemen worked, but which can in no wise be 
pressed upon the popular mind. accepted for rivers in general, and it remains 

Stamp experts think that this new two-cent | for the investigator to determine by actual ex- 
stamp, with its superb likeness of Washing-| periment the purifying power of each stream 
ton, its draped flags, its wreaths of laurel | with which he has to deal. 
leaves in the lower corners, and the general The work of examination of the surface 
balance of text and artistic effect, vogether | waters of the United States, recently inaugu- 
with the remarkable excellence of the mechan- | rated in the Division of Hydrography of the 
ical work, will make this the finest postage | United States Geological Survey, in co-opera- 
stamp ever produced. Every effort has from|tion with the various college laboratories 
the start been made to have this series a type | throughout the country, will be useful in the 
of American achievement in the engraving art. | determination of the self-purifying powers of 

Models for four stamps of the new series| many of the interstate rivers. These results 
have already been completed; the denomina: | will be highly beneficial to the municipalities 
tions of two, four, eight and thirteen cents. | and corporations which may be looking toward 
All of the designs are distinctive and are said) the estabiishment of sewerage systems and 
tobe of rare artistic merit. It is noted that | purification works. 
the flags, now brought into the stamp for the| During the coming winter it is expected 
first time since 1869, were then used on a de-| that M. 0. Leighton, hydrographer of the 
nomination which the public rarely ever saw— | Geological Survey, will take up this work 
the thirty-cent.—Boston Transcript. upon various rivers in Indiana and Illinois, 
and will so far as possible extend this research 

SELF-PURIFICATION OF RIVER WATERS.— | to the streams which at the present time are 
The issue between Chicago and St. Louis, |of great interest to the inhabitants of the 
occasioned by the opening of the Chicago | Mississippi Valley. 
drainage canal, through which the sewage of ee 
Chicago is conducted to the Mississippi River, WINTER HoME Stuby.—I wish that many of 
via Des Plaines and Illinois rivers, is based | our farmers would adopt a plan of winter 
upon the condition in the minds of the people | home study that would interest the children 
of St. Louis that there will arise effects detri-| along the lines tending to improved agricul- 
mental to the water of the Mississippi River| ture. 1 have spoken several times of Profes- 
at that city. The whole dispute centers, | sor Hodges’s new book on ‘‘Nature Studies,” 
therefore, about the old moot question as to|and once or twice have made reference to 
how long a distance it is necessary for a river | Professor Comstock’s ‘‘Insect Life.” Consid- 
to flow in order to purify itself. erable of the work suggested in these books 

We know from chemical analysis and physi-| can be done in the winter, as well as in the 
cal examination that a varying degree of puri-| summer, especially if you begin about Elev- 
fication takes place in a river. In early days|enth Month, when farm work is slacking. 
this was thought to be due to aeration, and | Make a thorough study of what Comstock has 
the tumbling of. water down mountain sides| to say on orchard life, and brook life, and 
became the basis for poetic typification of | pond life, and roadside life, and then next 
puritv. The experiments of the Massachu-| summer complete the work out of doors 
setts State Board of Health have shown that} There really is no reason why every farm 
aeration has little or no effect upon the con-| should not be a college. There is no reason 
dition of organic matter in water—that is, the | why the boys should run away, or be sent away 
organic matter is not assisted in its oxidation | to a distance to pick up facts which are occur- 
by agitation in the air. It was also found | ring right under their foses at home.—E. P. 
that the highest degree of activity in oxida- | Powell, in Tribune Farmer. 
tion processes is to be found in quiescent or 
stagnant waters. It then became clear that THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING How.—There 
self-purification in a sluggish stream is far| was given in Chicago, on Tenth Month 13th, 
more effective than in a swift current, and|}a wonderful exhibition of the advantage of 
































































BURNING MILLIONS IN STAMPS AS FUEL.— 
The coal strike has led to a strange spectacle 
in a government department in Washington, 
D. C., says the Christian Herald. It appears 
that in spite of the high price of coal, it has 
cost the government less by $150 than usual 
to maintain the fires in the furnaces of the 
Surean of Engraving and Printing. To make 
this saving, however, fuel has been cast into 
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the furnaces for which the government paid 
several million dollars. Beginning with Sev- 
enth Month, 1901, when the stamp tax on 
bank checks and telegrams was abolished— 
and other stamp taxes have been repealed this 
yvear—wagon loads of unused stamps have 
been sent to the Treasury for redemption. In 
an ordinary way, these would have been de- 
stroyed in the furnace provided for the pur- 
pose, and the heat would have been wasted, 
but with the scarcity of fuel it has been de- 
cided to utilize them. The stokers sandwiched 
a layer of fifty thousand dollars’ worth of gov- 
ernment securities between two thin layers of 
coal, and at the end of a month it was found 
that nearly a ton a day had been saved through 
the use of the high-grade fuel. Since the re- 
deemed securities must be destroyed, it is 
well that the heat generated should be turned 
to useful account. Paul’s natural energy, 
diverted into persecuting Christians, was after- 
wards converted to missionary labor. 


To Mend Family Manners. 


Family manners are apt to suffer from too 
much candor. We speak with great plainness 
in the circle of our own kindred ; we comment 
too freely on foibles ; we express the contrary 
opinion too readily and with too little courtesy. 
A slight infusion of formality never harms 
social intercourse, either in the family or else- 
where. 

3eyond this too common mistake of an over- 
bluntness and brusque freedom in the manners 
of a household, in some of our homes there is 
a greater fault, even a lack of demonstration. 
There is the deepest, sincerest love in the 
home-—the brothers and sisters would cheer- 
fully die for one another if so great a sacrifice 
were demanded—but the love is locked behind 
a barrier of reserve. Caresses are infrequent, 
words of affection are seldom spoken. It may 
be urged with truth and some show of reason 
that in the very homes where this absence of 
demonstration is most marked there is com- 
plete mutual understanding and no possibility 
of doubt or misgiving, and, so far as it goes, 
this is well. But often young hearts long un- 
speakably for some gentle sign of love’s pres- 
ence, the lingering touch of a tender hand on 
the head, the good-night kiss, the word of 
praise, the recognition of affection. Older 
hearts, too, are sometimes empty, and many 
of us, younger and older, are kept on short 
rations all our lives, when our right is to be 
fed with the finest wheat, and enough of it, 
too. 


the little ones. 
and there, instead of civilly presenting a re- 


case is an invasion of the rights of childhood. 


nity?—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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I, Penington. 





Another suggestion which should not be 
overlooked is the importance of politeness to 
To snub a small laddie need- 
lessly, to order about a child on errands here 





quest as one does to an older person, in each 


The child on whom everybody practices polite- 
ness will in turn be himself ready to oblige 
and agreeable in manner, for the stamp of the 
family is so plainly to be seen in every one as 
the stamp of the mint on the coin, and it is as 
indelible for time, and why not also for eter- 


It is not the condition which makes miser- 
able, but the want of God in the condition.— 


THE FRIEND 


FRAGMENTS OF PRAYER. 


Infinite fragments of prayer, 
Gathered from every clime, 

Make an environment rare, 
Sanctified tributes of time. 


Tinges of eloquent tears, 
Fresh from the toil and the strife, 
Breaking away from the fears, 
Rising to rapturous life. 


Wreaths of a beautiful form, 
Dressed in the beams of the light, 

Rise in the freshness of morn, 
Bound for the throne that is white. 


Breath of Jehovah’s might, 
Spirit of love sent down, 
Chains of unbreakable light, 
Binding the King to his own. 
H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


Dr. JAMES HAMILTON draws an instructive 
lesson from the snows and icicles of winter. 
He says: ‘‘On a winter’s day I have noticed 
a row of cottages with a deep load of snow on 
their several roofs; but as the day wore on 
large fragments began to tumble from the 
eaves of this one and that other, till, by-and- 
by, there was a simultaneous avalanche, and 
the whole heap sild over in powdery ruin on 
the pavement and before the sun went down 
you saw each roof as clear and dry as ona 
summer’s eve. But here and there you would 
observe one with its snow-mantle unbroken 
and a ruff of stiff icicles around it. What 
made the difference ‘he difference was to be 
found within. Some of these huts were empty, 
or the lonely inhabitant cowered over a scanty 
fire, whilst the peopled hearth and the high- 
blazing faggots of the rest created such an 
inward warmth that grim winter melted and 
relaxed his grip, and the loosened mass tum- 
bled over on the trampled street. It is pos- 
sirble by some outside process to push the 
main volume of snow froin the frosty roof, or 
chip off the icicles one by one. But they will 
form again, and it needs an inward heat to 
create a total thaw. And so, by sundry pro- 
cess, you may clear off from a man’s conduct 
the dead weight of conspicuous sins; but it 
needs a hidden heat, a vital warmth within, 
to produce such a separation between the soul 
and its besetting iniquities, that the whole 
wintry incubus, the entire body of sin, will 
come away. That vital warmth is the love of 
God abundantly shed abroad—the kindly glow 
which the Comforter diffuses in the soul which 
He makes his home. His genial inhabitation 
thaws that soul and its favorite sins asunder.”’ 


A story is told of an old gentleman, who 
lived in a large house, and had everything he 
wanted and yet he was not happy. When 
things failed to please him he would get cross 
and speak sharply. His servants all left him, 
and he wasin great trouble. Discouraged, he 
went to a neighbor’s to tell him of his difficul- 
ties. After listening to his story the neigh- 
bor said, ‘‘It seems to me, my friend, it 
woul] be well for you to oil yourself a little.’’ 
**To oil myself! Whatdo you mean?” ‘‘Let 
me explain. Some time ago one of the doors 
of our house had a creaking hinge. It made 
such a disagreeable noise whenever it was 
open or shut that nobody cared to touch it. 


One day I oiled its hinges ,and since then we 


have had no trouble with it.” 


Eleventh Mo. 29, 1999 
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Making the Most of His Life, 


They who live longest do not neceggarij 
make the most of life. Long life is desicabje 
provided the years are all filled with that 
which is good. But an empty life can not be 
redeemed from vanity by length of days, 4 
life filled with good fruit is better than a long 
life. Jesus, who made more of life than any 
other did not live long. His life was eyt 
short by violence while he was yet a young 
man. A life poured out in blood for the sake 
of righteousness is far better spent than one 
which has been carefully guarded and pre. 
served even down to old age at the expense of 
righteousness and truth. In order to make 
the most of life it may be necessary to lay 
it down as a sacrifice. 

One who finds most pleasure does not neces- 
sarily make the must of life. Some think 
there is nothing better in the world than to 
have what they call a good time. They count 
that aay lost which does not bring them some 
social delight or worldly gratification. But all 
wise men agree that mere pleasure should be 
sacrificed to sume higher good. They who 
live in pleasure are dead while they live. Je- 
sus, whose life was a perfect model, never ran 
after pleasure. We do not know that he ever 
sought it fora moment. It was his meat and 
drink to do his Father’s will and to finish the 
work which was given Him to do. The joy of 
a good conscience and the approval of the 
Heavenly Father are infinitely superior to all 
worldly pleasure. 

The man who makes the most money does 
not always make the most of life. Money is 
not to be despised or thrown away. Money is 
a means of great good when properly used. 
But a ‘‘man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” A 
millionaire may live a narrow and unsatisfac- 
tory life. His millions will be a millstone 
about his neck unless they are used for some 
good purpose in the world. It is better far 
to be rich in good works, rich in faith, rich 
toward God, rich in character, than to be rich 
in gold and silver. 

It is thought by some that learning is the 
thing that makes life rich and grand. But 
one may be learned without making much of 
life. Learning isa good thing. The study of 
science affords wonderful satisfaction. Few 
things contribute more to the enrichment of 
life than a well-stored and a well-disciplined 
mind But knowledge and learning are not 
the principal thing. Some men are wiser and 
stronger without learning than others are with 
it. Jesus was not a learned man according to 
the standards o* this world; yet when He 
opened his mouth and spake, such streams of 
truth and wisdom proceeded from his enlight- 
ened mind that his learned enemies said, 
‘“‘Whence hath this man these things, never 
having learned?’’ Peter and John were un- 
learned fishermen, yet they made the world 
richer by their wisdom. John Bunyan was 
not a learned man according to the standards 
of this world, yet what scientist or philosopher 
ever did so much as he to enlighten the world? 
The wisdom that cometh from above is super- 
ior to the wisdom of this world. It is not 
the scientist but the saint, which lives that 
life which is life, indeed. It is not the 
philosopher but, the Christian, that is the 
light of the world. It is not the scholar but 
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the good man that makes the most of life. 
—(hristian Advocate. 


__ 


The Pinehurst Tea-Farm. 


BY MARY R. BALDWIN. 


“This tea has a delightful flavor,” says the 
yisitor who has dropped in for a call upon her 
friend, who has just returned from a winter’s 
sojourn in South Carolina. 

As she tastes again of the cup offered for 
refreshment, she adds new words of praise, 
and the hostess explains, to the surprise of 
her caller, that the tea was a product of her 
own country, grown at Summerville, 8. C., on 
the Pinehurst farm. Perhaps there are others 
who have not learned of the successful culture 
of tea in this section of the country who may 
be interested in hearing some of the facts re- 
lated to the industry and of the beneficent 
‘results of the great undertaking. 

The experimental years with the plant be- 
gan in eighteen hundred, when the French 
botanist Michaus set out some specimen; at 
the old Middleton place, ten miles from Pine- 
hurst. Other attempts were made in the years 
following, but without success. 

We are told that in the years just before 
the war the United States Government sent 
the Chinese seed for distribution in the South- 
ern States, but the conflict between the North 
and South made it impossible at that time to 
engage the attention or energy for the enter- 
prise. About 1880 the National Department 
of Agriculture set itself to undertake to estab- 
lish the business of growing the tea-plant, but 
some unfortunate circumstances and a certain 
hopelessness with reference to the outcome 
decided the commissioners against it, and so 
the Government gave it no more thought. 

Then private individuals took up the pur- 
pose and tried the chances on a very small 
scale, and found such encouragement that the 
tea area was gradually enlarged until it em- 
braces sixty acres and the annual crop is at 
present five thousand pounds of tea. 

Serious problems were presented at different 
stages of the experiments, even after success 
seemed assured for the enterprise. One, 
whether the tea could bear a very low tem- 
perature possible for the climate in which it 
was grown, was solved in 1889 when the ther- 
mometer fell to zero. The other important 
one was the question of labor, or, rather, the 
possibility of suecess financially when com. 
paring the high rates paid to the pickers in 
this country with the low ones of China and 
Japan; but that also has been settled through 
the use of machinery and late devices in agri- 
cultural implements, and the employment of 
negro women and children in the picking. 

Now that the demand for the tea of our own 
country is greater than the supply, the in- 
ducements for extending the area for its cul- 
ture are multiplied. Then the United States 
Department of Agriculture has at last come 
to the help of the man, Dr. Charles N. Shep- 
ard, who has persevered through discourage- 
ments that would have disheartened one of 
weaker fiber, and the help given by the Gov- 
ernment in the form of money is timely and 
will be used wisely for new experiments in the 
enterprise. 

But one must visit Pinehurst and take a ride 



























along the avenues of its beautiful park, and 
then enter the lecture room of the attractive 
building in its bower of beauty, to get at the 
meanings of tea-growing in our country... . 


morning and surrendering to the magical 
charm of its rare beauty, one was somewhat 
prepared upon entering the lecture room for 
a new surprise in listening to Dr. Shepard’s 
account of the gradual growth in the tea cul- 
ture. 
of this lecture deciding that he spoke with 
authority and that his enthusiasm was of a 
sustaining quality. 


plant from the seedling on. 
variety he stated that the locality had much 
to do with the choosing, certain plants pro- 
ducing well in their own climate doing much 
less in others. 
lected the right sort for his greund and air, 
produces as fast as possible a healthy, strong 
bush, four or five feet high, and then begins 
his pluckings, and from this first picking, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘the struggle goes on be- 
tween him and the plant.” 
crops are called “‘flushes,’’ and the quality of 
the tea depends upon the age of the leaf. 
What is named the ‘‘Pekoe tip” is the end of 
a tender shoot, and this makes a high grade 
when properly cured. 





THE FRIEND 


After exploring the park on the beautiful 


One could not help from the very first 


He explained the needs and habits of the 
In the choice of 


The tea-planter having se- 


The successive 


After the interesting story had been told 


the audience was invited to visit the machin- 
ery rooms, and later the parlors, to be re- 
freshed by a cup of the Pinehurst tea, served 


in dainty cups, which by the large company 
was pronounced delicious. VPackages of the 


same brand were for sale, the proceeds to be 
given to one of the charities of the vicinity. — 


Advocate and Family Guardian, 


MISTRESS OF HER WorK.—-The Student, a 
little paper published at Hiram College, of 
which General Garfield was once president, 
prints the following letter written by Lucre- 
tia Garfield to her husband some years ago, 
and originally designed for no eye but his. It 
might be helpful to many another whose lot is 
one of hard work: 

‘‘T am glad to tell you that, out of all the 
toil and disappointments of the summer just 
ended, I have risen up to a victory, that si- 
lence of thought since you have been away 
has won for my spirit a triumph. I read 
something like this the uther day: ‘There is 
no healthy thought without labor, and thought 
makes the labor happy.’ Perhaps this is the 
way I have been able to climb up higher. It 
came to me one morning when I was making 
bread, I said to myself, ‘Here I am compelled 
by an inevitable necessity to make our bread 
this summer. Why not consider it a pleasant 
occupation and make it so by trying to see 
what perfect bread I can make.’ It seemed 
like an inspiration, and the whole of life grew 
brighter. The very sunshine seemed flowing 
down through my spirit into the white loaves; 
and now I believe my table is furnished with 
better bread than ever before. And this truth 
—old as creation—seems just now to have be- 
come fully mine, that 1 need not to be the 
shirking slave of toil, but its regal master, 
making whatever I do yield me its best fruits.” 


To know about Christ is one thing: to know 


around a portion of the tea farm, and wander | Christ is quite another thing. 

































to you. 
purify your hearts, ye double minded.’’— 
James iv, 8. 


Lord, and He shall lift you up.”- 





should continue faithful to the end. 
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Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


“Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh 
Cleanse your hands, ye sinners, and 


‘Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
James iv, 10. 
It remains to be a solemn truth, that noth- 


ing can draw to God but what proceeds from 
Him; and whatever may be the eloquence or 
oratory of man, if it be not the gift of God, 
under his holy anointing, which always has a 
tendency to humble the creature and exalt the 
Creator, it will in the end only scatter and 
deceive. 
vital religion is a very simple thing, although, 
from our fallen state, requiring continual war- 
fare with evil to keep it alive. 
sists in communion, and at times a degree of 
union, with our Omnipotent Creator, through 
the mediation of our Holy Redeemer. 
seeing these feelings cannot be produced by 
eloquent discourses or beautiful illustrations 
of Scripture, but by deep humiliation and fre- 
quent baptisms of spirit, whereby the heart is 
purified and fitted to receive a greater degree 
of Divine influence ; seeing it is produced by 
daily prayer, by giving up our own will, and 
seeking above all things to do the will of our 


It has long appeared to me that true 


It surely con- 


And 


Heavenly Father, surely there is cause to hope 


that those who are convinced of this, and who 
have tasted spiritual communion through this 
appointed means, will never be satisfied with 
anything, however enticing, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, may 
well be compared to the “‘sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal.” 


which, if not 


Eleventh Month 17th, 1902. 


A YOUNG college student, who was under 
religious impressions, was confused by the 
suggestion, that he could not tell whether he 
While 
in this state of mind he called on one of the 
professors, and spent some hours with him in 
conversation. When he was about to go home 
the professor accompanied him to the door, 
and observing how dark the night was, pre- 
pared a lantern, and handing it to his friend, 
said ‘‘George, this little light will not show 
you the whole way home, but only a step at a 
time; but take that step, and you will reach 
home safely.’’ It proved the word in season. 
As George walked securely along, bright- 
ened by the little lantern, the thought flashed 
through his mind, ‘‘Why can I not trust my 
Heavenly Father, even if 1 can’t see my way 
clear to the end, if He gives me light to take 
one step.” 

Charles Spurgeon relates, that when at Co- 
| gne one very rainy day, the window of the 
room in which he was sitting overluoked a 
public square in which stood apump. To this 
pump a man came with a yoke and two buck- 
ets for water. 

In the course of the morning, he came a 
dozen times, and Spurgeon concluded that he 
was a water carrier, who fetched water for 
other families than his own. This man seemed 
to him an illustration of a gospel minister. 
He needs to go to the Source of living water, 
not only for his own wants, but that he may 
receive for the refreshment of others. 


<ecttensnietiiiabiianbibiads 
A MAN’S own good breeding is the best se- 
curity against other people’s ill manners. 
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A YOUNG man once expressed to Dr. Frank- 
lin his surprise that a wealthy man of their 
acquaintance should be more assiduous in the 
prosecution of business than any of his clerks. 
To illustrate to his friend the fact that care 
and anxiety about wealth generally increase as 
it goes, the doctor took an apple from the 
fruit basket and presented it to a little child 
who could just toddle about the room. The 
child could scarcely grasp it in his hand; he 
then gave it another, which occupied the 
other hand. Then, choosing a third, remarka- 
ble for its size and beauty, he presented that 
also. The child, after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to hold the three. dropped the last 
on the carpet, and burst into tears. ‘‘See 
there,’’ said Franklin, ‘‘there is a little man 
with more riches than he can enjoy.” 
















GREAT BRITAIN brews annually three hun- 
dred and forty-five million dollars worth of 
beer. 





_— ————— 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Meetings for religious worship for its members 
(which all who are interested may attend) are ap- 
pointed by Western District Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia, to be held at its meeting-house on 
Twelfth Street below Market, at 7.45 P. M., on 
three Fourth-day evenings, namely, Eleventh Mo. 
26th, Twelfth Month 3d and 10th. 

An interesting exhibition by lantern slides and 
lecture, of the Doukhobors in various aspects of 
their present condition in Canada, was given in 
Friends’ Select School building on the evening of 
the 21st instant, by Joseph Elkinton, who himself 
took the photographic views during his last sum- 
mer’s visit among that people. 
















Henry T. Outland, of Rich Square, N. C., has 
been paying a religious visit in these parts, at- 
tending Quarterly Meeting at West Grove on the 
21st instant, and appointed meetings in Reading, 
Pa., on the following First-day afternoon and 
evening, besides the meeting at Malvern in the 
forenoon of the same day, attending Burlington 
and Bucks Quarterly Meeting on Third-day, and 
expecting a meeting at London Britain, Pa., on 
Fourth-day, P. M. 















The meeting-house at Raysville, Indiana, was 
subject to a dynamite explosion recently, because 
prominent members had successfully resisted the 
encroachment of the liquor interest in its neigh- 









borhood. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UNITED STATES—The examination of witnesses before 





the Anthracite Commission has been going on. Prom- 
inent among these has been John Mitchell, President of 
the Miners’ Union. A physician gave it as his opinion 
before the Commission that 90 per cent. of the men en- 
gaged about the mines at the age of fifty years are af- 
flicted with some form of rheumatism. The effect of 
particles of coal getting into the lungs of the men, he 
said, was that it brought on bronchial troubles, and 
eventually a peculiar form of consumption. Another phy- 
sician testified that a comparison of fatalities on all 
railroads of the United States with those in the anthra- 
cite fields shows that 2.5 per 1000 railroad employees 
are killed annually, while 3.5 per 1000 employees were 
killed in the anthracite industry. An effort has been 
made to attempt to adjust the differences between the 
miners and their employers outside of the Commission, 
and an adjournment of that body to the 2nd proximo has 
been made. 

The independent coal operators in the anthracite re- 
gion have appointed a committee to look after their in- 
terests in connection with the possible adjustment of the 
differences between the miners and the coal railroad com- 
panies. 

The annual report of the Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission, shows that during the last fiscal 

























THE FRIEND. 
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ee 
classified service, of whom 40,509 passed and 13,298 Manitoba, the Northwest Territories and British Colympj 


were appointed, promoted or transferred. The Commis- to Bute Inlet, or Port Simpson, B. C., as later may be 
sion has held competitive examinations in every State determined upon. 





year there were 60,558 people examined in and for the 


and Territory except in Alaska. 

The growth of socialism in this country during the 
last ten years has been very great. During the late 
election 400,000 men in various parts of the United 
States voted as Socialists. This increase is attributed 
largely to the immigration of illiterate persons from 
Europe. 

A recent dispatch from Berlin says: The manufacturers 
of machinery for compressing coal waste and lignite into 
the fuel called “ briquettes,” of which enormous quanti- 
ties are used in Germany, have organized a syndicate for 
promoting the exports of this machinery to the United 
States, and have sent an engineer to America to explain 
to mine owners how to make estimates of the costs of 
plants and describe the processes of manufacture. The 
syndicate is importiag samples of American coal waste 
and lignite to analyze ‘hem and to test the machines with 
them. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Jones, in his annual 
report, estimates that the Government, from its founda- 
tion to 1890, spent $845,275,290 in fighting, subduing 
and controlling the Indians of the country, and $240,- 
000,000 for the education and care of their children. 
Twelve thousand Indians, he states, have been dropped 
from the ration roll, being wholly self-supporting. 

The mild weather lately prevailing in Massachusetts 
has resulted in ripening some strawberries and rasp- 
berries in the open air near Marshfield, and at Standish 
village several pear trees have begun to blossom for the 
second time this year. 

It is announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
order to relieve congestion on the main line between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, will build a low grade freight 
line from the Susquehanna river to the Delaware, which 
it is expected will be completed in about two years. The 
new road is part of an extensive plan for shortening its 
line from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, and which includes 
the building of cut-offs between Harrisburg and Pittsburg 
that will greatly lessen the time between those cities. 

Robert E. Peary, the Arctic explorer, has made public 
the maps of newly discovered country in Northern Green- 
land, with the names given to various places. The 
farthest point North reached by Peary, which is the point 
of land furthest North on the globe, has been named 
after Morris K. Jessup. It is a cape, and juts out into 
the ice from the very northernmost extremity of the is- 
land of Greenland. 

A despatch from Washington says : Professor Wiley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricultural 
Department, will begin a series of experiments on twelve 
young men in the employ of the Government for the 
purpose of testing the physiological effects of the use 
of meat preserved with borax and other chemicals. The 
experiments will be made with a view to deciding what 
basis there is for the objections of the German Govern- 
ment to American meats, on the ground that the borax 
or other chemicals used in their preservation are injuri- 
ous to public health. The twelve young men selected are 
volunteers, and all are young and vigorous. 

Booker T. Washington, lately speaking in Cleveland 
upon the work of the Tuskeegee Institute said, “‘In the 
present condition of my race, industrial education in 
connection with mental and moral training is of the highest 
value. The mere fact that through our twenty-nine in- 
dustries we give our students the opportunity to help 
themselves is of great importance.” 

The sand blast has lately been applied to cleaning the 
walls and pillars of the east front of the Treasury Build- 
ing in Washington with very satisfactory results. The 
sand blast removed the dirt and a thin layer of stone, 
making the pillars look as though new. 

There were 448 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 3 more than the pre- 
vious week and 6 more than the corresponding week of 
1901. Of the foregoing 217 were males and 231 fe- 
males: 52 died of consumption of the lungs; 86 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 8 
of diphtheria; 20 of cancer; 17 of apoplexy, and 14 of 
typhoid fever. 

FOREIGN— The announcement is made that a new trans- 
continental railroad is to be built in Canada, extending 
from ocean to ovean : and that the construction of it will 
begin as soon as the necessary legislation can be obtained 
from the Canadian parliament. The new line, it is stated, 
will have mileage of about 3000 miles, and the construc- 
tion, including equipment stations, bridges, ships and 
other facilities, will involve an expenditure of from $75, 
000,000 to $100,000,000. According to the present ar- 


rangement, the new system will run through that portion 
of Northern Ontario known as New Ontario, starting from 
North Bay or Gravenhurt, Ontario, and extending through 


The King of Portugal arrived at Windsor on the 17th 
from France to pay a visit to the King and Queen of 

| England. 

Intense cold was reported on the 18th inst. throughogt 
Europe. In Austria winter has come unprecedentedly 
}early. Fourteen degrees Fahrenheit are recorded gt 

Vienna, and the weather is still colder in Bohemia, Mo. 
ravia and Galicia. Skating is general in Austria and jg 
Switzerland, while in southern Russia an intense black 
frost threatens the wholesale destruction of the young 
winter crops. 

A despatch from London, says: The shops here are ful} 
of excellent figs, plums and grapes at low prices, from 
California. The success of the Californians is attributed 
to their unique skill in packing, whereby the fruit travels 
here intact. The Gardeners’ Magazine says California 
shipments of plums in the Tenth Month aggregated 5000 
‘ tons over the previous record. 

It is stated that an Australian scientist has found that 
soft fruits can be sent on long freight journeys without 
decaying, if they are first fumigated with formaldebyde 
gas or methane, and then carefully packed. 

The Colonial Secretary Chamberlain is about to em. 
bark for South Africa with the view of becoming per. 
sonally acquainted with the condition of those sections 
of the country which have lately been the seat of war, 
He lately said in a public address he hoped to see the 
representatives of every political section in South Africa, 
He then could learn more in three days than in a month’s 
study of dispatches in the blue books. He believed that 
he would be met half way, and that he would gain the 
friendship of the King’s new Boer subjects. 

A fresh eruption of the volcano Stromboli occurred on 
the 17th, accompanied by a terrific explosion and a great 
flow of lava. It was visible from all the northern part of 
Sicily, the flames rising from the volcano illuminating the 
surrounding sea. The volcano Kilauea is reported to have 
broken out in the most violent eruption for the past twenty 
years. It has shown mild intermittent activity since the 
outbreak of St. Pierre. 

Cholera is reported to be spreading rapidly in Syria. 
At Jaffa there have been fifty-seven deaths in three days. 
The disease is raging jn neighboring villages. No com- 
plete returns of the mortality are available. The people 
in the stricken districts are in a sad plight, and relief is 
needed everywhere. 

The destruction caused by recent volcanic eruptions in 
Guatemala is reported to have been very great. Seven 
thousand persons are said to have perished. New craters 
in the Santa Maria volcano had opened and for more than 
twenty-four hours were in constant eruption. The earth 
was in continual commotion, shaking down buildings and 
causing much destruction. All the territory about Pal- 
mer, San Felipe, Pueblo Nuevo and Retalquies was buried 
under ashes. Many of the plantations were buried under 
from five to seven feet of debris. 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 











WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpWaArD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


CORRECTION.—The year of James Logan’s birth should 
have been stated on page 119 as 1774 instead of 1747. 

MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-heuse, Horsham, Pa., 
Eleventh Month 13th, 1902, Jonn H. Toomas, of Avon- 
dale, Chester County, Pa., and MARY ANNA LUKENS, of 
Horsham, Pa. 





Diep, at her son’s residence at Norristown, Pa., Eighth 
Month 8th, 1902, Emma H. Brown, in the eighty-second 
year of her age : a member of Norristown Particular and 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends, formerly a mem- 
ber of Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. She 

was firmly attached to the doctrines and customs of 





Friends, and died in the triumphs of a living faith. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 








